ART OF WRITING

possess in the Maurya and Andhra periods (Nanigh^t, Nasik,
Karli and Amarsivati inscriptions) no doubt comes before us
as a fully developed system about 300 B. C and is accom-
panied both in certain Maurya and in certain Andhra inscrip-
tions by an equally developed system of numeral figures, which
are clearly syllables. "As far as I can see/1 said Dr. Buhler,
"there can be no doubt that this alphabet was an old institution
in India about 300 B. C. and that it owed its development to
the grammatical schools of the Brahmans". Now, there is no
other alphabet in the world which has developed such a number
of signs for nasals; most alphabets have only two, some like
the Greek three. If the Indian alphabet is derived from a
Semitic source, these nasals must be mostly an Indian inven-
tion. The inference as to a very early cultivation of the art
of writing in India at a time much anterior to 300 B. C. is
strengthened by the consideration of the Northern (Baktro-
Arian) alphabet which was clearly worked up by the same
class of people, who fashioned the southern system of
characters.

The theory of the indigenous origin of the Devanagri
Alphabet is based not so much on negative evidence, disprov-
ing the theories of foreign origin held by others, as on positive
documentary evidence. Prof. R. Shamasastry of Mysore throws
a flood of light on the origin of the Tin trie literature, not inferior
in its bulk to any branch of Sanskrit literature, which provides
us with a fairer and more reliable clue as to the origin of the
Devanagri alphabet than the Egyptian papyrus scrolls do
regarding the rise of Phoenician or Semitic alphabets. Prof.
Shamasastry then goes on to discuss the origin of the Sanskrit
alphabet from the Tantric or Agama literature, taking
each letter by itself. Different kinds of hieroglyphs, accord-
ing to this learned scholar, are derived from the description of
the mystic figures In the literature of the Sakti worshippers,
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